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Children  are  labeled 
"at  risk"  if  they  are 
poor,  speak  a  lan- 
guage other  then 
English >,  or  live  in  a 
single-parent  house- 
hold. 


Creating  Possibilities 
for  Success  for 
Latino  Children  in 
Massachusetts 

This  section  contains  excerpts  from  the  chapter 
by  Sonia  Nieto  entitled  "Creating  Possibilities: 
Educating  Latino  Students  in  Massachusetts. " 


Public  schools  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  not  providing  Latino 
youth  with  the  skills  they  need  to 
become  active  and  productive  partici- 
pants of  a  democratic  society.  Latino 
children's  opportunities  for  equal 
education  are  hampered  by  many 
factors,  many  of  which  are  explored 
in  the  book,  The  Education  of 
Latino  Students  in  Massachusetts: 
Issues,  Research,  and  Policy  Implica- 
tions. This  pamphlet  presents  high- 
lights from  the  book. 

In  1992,  the  National  Education 
Association  showed  that  children  are 
the  poorest  group  in  U.S.  society. 
Twenty  percent  of  all  children  are 
poor.  Among  Latinos,  the  situation 
is  much  worse:  40%  of  Latino  chil- 
dren are  poor. 

In  Boston,  75%  of  all  Latino  children 
are  poor;  and  90%  of  all  Latino 
families  send  their  children  to  public 
school. 
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Poverty  by  itself  cannot  be 
blamed  for  student  academic 
failure,  although  the  effect  that 
living  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
characterized  by  poverty, 
racism,  and  violence  has  on 
students  cannot  be  discounted. 

Educators  often  view  Latinos 
as  "culturally  deprived"  or  "at 
risk."  Children  are  labeled  "at 
risk"  if  they  are  poor,  speak  a 
language  other  then  English,  or 
live  in  a  single-parent  house- 
hold. Sometimes  just  being  a 
member  of  a  particular  ethnic 
or  social  group  places  children 
in  the  "at-risk"  category. 

Such  negative  assumptions 
encourage  the  failure  of  Latino 


indicators  used  to  measure  the 
school  system's  failure  to 
accommodate  Latino  students. 
Well-intentioned  but  mis- 
guided analysts  have  pointed 
the  finger  at  uninformed 
parents,  unstable  family  struc- 
tures, low  socioeconomic 
status,  linguistic  and  cultural 
differences. 

Rather  than  blaming  the 
"culture  of  poverty,"  factors 
outside  the  school,  or  the 
students  themselves,  possibili- 
ties need  to  be  created  for 
academic  success  by  modifying 
administrative  policies  and 
teaching  practices.  Despite 
economic  and  other  obstacles, 
many  poor  children  do  succeed 


African-American,  Latino,  and  Asian  students 
from  some  backgrounds  are  most  likely  to  be  clas- 
sified by  their  presumed  "deficits"  while  Euro- 
pean, American,  and  Asian  students  from  other 
backgrounds  are  classified  by  their  presumed 


students  in  school.  These 
beliefs  also  reflect  societal 
prejudice  against  cultural  and 
language  diversity.  Higher- 
than-average  dropout  rates, 
retention,  poor  grades,  and 
standardized  testing  are  some 


in  school.  The  key  to  their 
successes— high  expectations 
from  teachers  and  parents, 
adequate  resources,  well- 
trained  teachers  who  show 
respect  and  affirmation  of 
Latino  language  and  culture— 
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could  be  replicated  for  all 
Latino  children. 

More  precisely,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  educators  toward  stu- 
dents of  all  backgrounds  needs 
to  be  reconceptualized  so  that 
Latinos  can  be  more  success- 
fully incorporated  into  the 
schools  and  into  society.  A 
multicultural  curriculum 
makes  other  assumptions.  For 
example,  a  traditional  curricu- 
lum posits  children  whose 
native  language  is  other  than 
English  or  whose  parents  are 
immigrants  as  outside  the 
norm.  In  contrast,  teachers 
who  view  Latinos  as  students 
with  special  advantages  have 
had  a  positive  impact.  In  1988, 
L.C.  Moll  showed  that  out- 
standing teachers  of  Latino 
children  had  high  expectations. 
The  teachers  assumed  that  the 
children  were  competent  and 
capable  and  that  responsible 
teaching  required  providing 
students  with  a  challenging, 
innovative,  and  intellectually 
rigorous  curriculum.  Rote-like 
teaching  of  low-order  skills 
simply  did  not  take  place. 

Currently,  tracking,  curricu- 
lum, and  pedagogy  hinder  the 


progress  of  Latino  students  in 
public  schools.  The  Massachu- 
setts Advocacy  Center  re- 
ported in  1990  that  African- 
American,  Latino,  and  Asian 
students  from  some  back- 
grounds are  most  likely  to  be 
classified  by  their  presumed 
"deficits,"  while  European, 
American,  and  Asian  students 
from  other  backgrounds  are 
classified  by  their  presumed 
"talents."  Tracking  alone  is 
usually  not  the  culprit  for 
student's  poor  achievement, 
but  the  messages  that  students 
learn  through  the  process  of 
tracking  may  create  and  rein- 
force the  poor  expectations 
they  have  of  themselves  while 
perpetuating  teacher's  and 
school's  initial  low  evaluation 
of  students'  abilities. 

Curriculum  is  a  powerful  force 
in  schools.  Yet,  the  curriculum 
to  which  most  Latino  students 
in  Massachusetts  schools  are 
exposed  has  little  to  do  with 
their  culture,  language,  experi- 
ences, or  needs.  In  Holyoke, 
where  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dent body  is  Puerto  Rican,  the 
only  course  on  Puerto  Rican 
history  was  offered  only  to 
students  in  the  bilingual  pro- 
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gram,  thus  excluding  English- 
speaking  students.  Although 
the  number  of  African-Ameri- 
can and  Jewish  students  in  the 
school  system  was  small, 
courses  on  apartheid  and  the 
Holocaust  were  appropriately 
available,  underscoring  the 
invisibility  of  Latinos. 

Schools  need  to  find  ways  to 
increase  the  visibility  of  their 
students  in  the  curriculum,  and 
using  the  community  as  a 
resource  is  one  way  in  which 
what  students  learn  at  school 
could  be  more  connected  with 
the  students'  lives. 

Teaching  practices  heavily 
influence  student  success  or 
failure.  Latino  children  are 
even  more  affected,  since  their 
teachers  are  often  less  experi- 
enced or  subject  them  to  more 
rigid  methods  focusing  on  basic 
skills.  At  the  middle  and  high 
school  levels,  when  standard- 
ized tests  become  the  gateways 
to  promotion  and  school 
success,  teachers  are  forced  to 
concentrate  on  the  materials 


covered  by  standardized  tests. 
This  concentration  leads  to  a 
cycle  of  downgrading  the 
curriculum,  moving  away  from 
higher-order  skills  like  student- 
centered  discussions,  essay 
writing,  research  projects,  and 
laboratory  work.  In  classrooms 
dominated  by  Latino  and  other 
disenfranchised  students, 
teachers  focus  on  basic  skills 
and  passive  learning  rather 
than  on  critical  thinking. 

Bilingual  educators  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  challenge 
the  stale  pedagogy  because 
their  programs  are  not  as 
highly  regulated  and  their  texts 
are  not  as  standardized  as 
nonbilingual  programs.  Peer 
tutoring  and  cooperative 
learning  make  use  of  the 
linguistic  and  cultural  strengths 
of  students,  offering  more 
possibilities  for  academic 
success.  In  a  multicultural 
teaching  environment,  teachers 
could  refer  to  Latino  students 
as  "gifted"  because  they  speak 
Spanish  and  seek  their  help  in 
learning  the  language. 


Only  occasionally 
did  teachers  mention 
the  inadequate  cur- 
riculum, textbooks 
and  materials,  nega- 
tive views  toward 
bilingual  education, 
or  inadequate  cul- 
tural understanding 
by  teachers  as  the 
roots  of  failure  in 
school. 


What  Do  Latino 
Children  Need  to 
Succeed  in  School? 

This  section  contains  excerpts  from  the  chapter 
by  Antonia  Darder  and  Carole  Chnstofk 
Upshur  entitled  "What  Do  Latino  Children 
Need  to  Succeed  in  School?" 


The  Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center 
found  in  the  years  1983  to  1988  nearly 
half  of  the  Latino  students  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  dropped  out  at 
some  point  after  entering  ninth  grade. 
This  is  the  highest  dropout  rate  of  any 
ethnic  group. 

In  1991,  80%  of  the  Boston  public 
school  population  were  children  of 
color,  yet  less  than  30%  of  the  teach- 
ers were  people  of  color.  Classroom 
materials,  books,  curricula,  and 
teacher  training  barely  address  the 
cultural  needs  of  these  children. 

In  a  study  of  four  elementary  schools 
in  Boston,  Antonia  Darder  and 
Carole  Upshur  identified  significant 
themes  and  issues  associated  with 
school  achievement  for  Latino  chil- 
dren in  the  fifth  grade.  The  study  was 
driven  by  an  increasing  sense  among 
parents,  community  leaders,  and 
education  professionals  that  the  public 
schools  are  drastically  neglecting  the 
needs  of  today's  children. 
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Although  some  teachers 
expressed  high  expecta- 
tions for  all  children  in 
their  classrooms,  teach- 
ers in  general  placed 
responsibility  for  failure 
on  the  individual  child. 


Teachers  identified  several  areas 
of  teacher  improvement.  Al- 
though many  teachers  have 
graduate  degrees  in  education,  a 
significant  number  considered 
themselves  to  have  many  in- 
service  needs,  particularly  with 
respect  to  their  own  grasp  of: 

1.  the  history  and  culture  of 
Latin  America, 

2.  the  theoretical  and  practical 
impact  of  culture  on  learn- 
ing, 

3.  second  language  acquisition 
skills, 

4.  multiculturalism, 

5.  conversational  Spanish,  and 

6.  the  purpose  and  goals  of 
bilingual  education. 

Teachers  found  certain  strate- 
gies of  teaching  to  be  effective 
with  Latino  children.  These 
included  making  lessons  con- 
crete and  personalized,  using 
literature  text  directly  instead 
of  the  summaries  provided  in 
basal  readers,  providing  imme- 
diate feedback  so  that  children 
could  see  their  mistakes  and 
correct  them,  involving  chil- 
dren in  cooperative  learning 
and  group  activities,  and 
project-oriented  assignments. 
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Low  expectations  of  students 
by  teachers  encourage  failure. 
Although  some  teachers  ex- 
pressed high  expectations  for 
all  children  in  their  classrooms, 
teachers  in  general  placed 
responsibility  for  failure  on  the 
individual  child.  Teachers 
focused  on  children's  English 
skills,  lack  of  motivation,  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  learning,  or 
difficulties  in  retaining  new 
material. 

Parents  stressed  the  importance 
of  parent-teacher  contact.  The 
parents  expressed  appreciation 
for  teachers  who  took  time  to 
explain  how  their  children 
were  doing,  and  they  felt  more 
inspired  to  encourage  their 
children's  efforts  when  they 
were  in  regular  contact  with 
the  teacher.  Both  principals 
and  teachers,  however,  com- 
plained about  the  difficulty  of 
communication  with  Latino 
parents,  a  situation  exacerbated 


by  a  lack  of  transportation  and 
parents'  work  schedules. 

Children  were  concerned  with 
how  teachers  talked  to  them, 
particularly  in  terms  of  disci- 
pline. They  preferred  learning 
in  group  activities  and  enjoyed 
teachers  who  communicated 
with  them  in  more  personalized 
and  informal  ways,  praised  their 
accomplishment  openly,  and 
exhibited  their  work. 

The  students  also  mentioned 
the  dilapidated  conditions  at 
their  schools,  including 
crowded  classrooms,  broken 
auditorium  seats,  and  bath- 
rooms without  doors  on  toilet 
stalls.  Unlike  the  adults  around 
them,  the  children  emphasized 
the  negative  impact  of  their 
physical  environment.  The 
message  they  are  receiving 
from  their  surroundings  is  that 
they  do  not  deserve  anything 
better. 


What  Makes  Bilingual 
Education  Work? 


This  section  contains  excerpts  from  the 
chapter  by  Diana  Lam  entitled 
"Bilingual  Education:  Perspectives  on 
Research  and  Other  Issues. " 


Every  Massachusetts 

teacher  should  be 
required  to  complete 
a  course,  with  field 
experience,  in  inter- 
cultural  training 
and  second-language 
acquisition. 


In  our  schools,  few  educators  em- 
brace or  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
Latino  children  bring  a  rich  cultural 
legacy  with  the  potential  to  enrich 
the  entire  school  community.  As  a 
result,  Latino  students  often  experi- 
ence school  as  "others"  and  "outsid- 
ers." The  standards  of  quality  educa- 
tion, not  only  for  Latinos  but  for  all 
students,  are  compromised  by  such 
narrow  views  about  language  and 
culture.  These  views  are  supported 
by  attitudes  in  society  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a  "true  American." 

Throughout  the  nation,  a  small  but 
vocal  group  of  English-only  propo- 
nents insists  that  "true  Americans" 
speak  one  tongue.  They  say  that 
individuals  should  be  able  to  read  the 
U.S.  Constitution  in  English,  but 
they  forget  the  link  between  the 
tenets  of  today's  democratic  society 
to  early  Greece  and  Rome— where 
English  was  a  foreign  tongue.  The 
same  English-only  proponents  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  Native  American 
contribution  to  the  Constitution, 
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something  even  Benjamin 
Franklin  recognized. 

Bilingual  education  has  the 
potential  to  improve  the 
educational  experience  of 
Latino  students  and  to  enrich 
the  educational  experience  of 
their  non-Latino  peers.  More- 
over, bilingual  education 
programs  are  an  important 
avenue  toward  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Latinos  and  other 
minorities  into  democratic 
society. 

In  far  too  many  schools, 
bilingual  education  is  off-site, 
fragmented,  and  short  changed. 
To  provide  a  child  with  an 
exemplary  year  or  two  of 
bilingual  experience  is  only  a 
small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Successful  programs  in 
bilingual  education  depend  on 
the  support  and  active  partici- 
pation of  the  entire  staff  of  the 
school,  from  teachers  to  princi- 
pals. Teachers,  administrators, 
and  parents  need  to  develop 
and  share  a  vision  for  their 
school  that  draws  on  the 
unique  experiences  of  each 
community. 

Bicultural  education  moves  a 
step  further  in  helping  students 


understand  their  ancestry  and 
validates  their  experiences  as 
minorities  in  a  diverse  society. 
Linked  together,  bilingual  and 
bicultural  education  programs 
are  crucial  components  of  a 
good  education.  A  good  educa- 
tion can  be  evaluated  according 
to  three  components:  develop- 
mentally  appropriate  practice, 
multicultural  education,  and  a 
whole-language  theory. 

Clearly,  high  quality  teachers 
and  home-school  collaboration 
are  essential  to  all  effective 
schools.  Quality  education 
encompasses  a  view  of  bilin- 
gual/bicultural  children  as 
active  and  engaged  learners, 
rather  than  as  students  who  are 
in  need  of  a  quick,  remedial 
education. 

Teacher  training  is  key  to  the 
success  of  bilingual/bicultural 
education.  Every  Massachusetts 
teacher  should  be  required  to 
complete  a  course,  including 
field  experience,  in  intercul- 
tural  training  and  second- 
language  acquisition.  Within 
schools,  program  administra- 
tors should  play  to  teachers' 
strengths  and  abilities;  for 
example,  native  English  speak- 
ers should  teach  English  com- 
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position  and  native  Spanish 
speakers  should  teach  Spanish 
composition.  At  the  same  time, 
program  administrators  should 
think  holistically,  encouraging 
monolingual  and  bilingual 
teachers,  special  education 
teachers,  and  regular  teachers 
to  view  each  other  as  allies, 
rather  than  adversaries. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Rafael 
Hernandez  School  in  Boston 


and  the  Project  Amigos  pro- 
gram in  Cambridge  support 
truly  bilingual  students.  These 
and  efforts  elsewhere  in  the 
nation,  such  as  the  Oyster 
School  in  Washington,  DC, 
promote  the  development  into 
adulthood  of  linguistic  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  alternate 
assessment  and  teaching  strate- 
gies that  give  children  ample 
practice  time  to  use  both 
languages  in  meaningful  ways. 
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